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Dry-Sand Moulds. These are made in the same manner as green-
sand moulds but are dried out before the metal is poured in. The drying
may be more or less superficial, being done by braziers placed inside the
moulds or by gas torches, which gives skin-dried moulds, or the moulds
may be dried in an oven. Dry-sand moulds are stronger and more
porous than green-sand moulds, the increased porosity being largely due
to expansion of the sand grains, and they are commonly used for steel
and for large copper-alloy castings ; for the former because they stand
up better to the higher temperature and greater scouring action of the
metal during pouring, and for the latter because of the searching action
of those alloys. Green-sand moulds are, however, sometimes used for
steel castings in preference to dry-sand moulds because they offer less
restriction to the contraction of the casting during cooling, which is one
of the common troubles experienced in casting steel, which has a much
higher coefficient of expansion than cast iron.

Loam Moulds. These are made in an entirely different manner from
sand moulds and are used principally for large castings. Loam is a
mixture of sand and clay but additional materials of an organic nature,
such as chopped hay, sawdust, and cow-hair are introduced, partly
to increase the bonding properties and partly to give -porosity. The
mould is made up as follows. A brick structure is built up, usually
on the floor of a pit in the foundry floor, loam being used as mortar and
ample spaces being left between the bricks, so as to form a foundation
for the core of the mould. This brickwork is then plastered with a
layer of loam and is shaped by means of a strickle-board, carried on a
central pivot about which it can be swung. When the loam has dried
on the core structure, drying being hastened by means of braziers placed
inside the structure, it is blackwashed. Another layer of loam, called
the " thickness," is then plastered on and is shaped to the outside shape
of the object by means of a second strickle-board, called the " thickness
board.** This layer is also allowed to dry and is blackwashed.
A thick layer of loam is then put on and a brick structure is
bedded down on to this layer, a lifting plate or ring being put at the
bottom and a runner being formed at the top. When tins' loam has dried
out the whole of the cope structure is lifted off and the thickness layer
of loam is cut off the core. After any patching that may be necessary
has been done the core and cope are again blackwashed and, after drying,
the cope structure is replaced on the core and the mould is ready for
pouring. The process is obviously applicable principally to objects
whose inside and outside shapes are surfaces of revolution. Details and
parts which cannot be moulded by means of a strickle-board may be
formed by sand moulds made in boxes and incorporated into the loam
mould structure. The core and cope structures may also be Swept up
separately instead of using a " thickness " as described above.